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TO THE SUPPORTERS AND FRIENDS OF THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


According to our custom from the beginning, (an unexceptionable custom is not to be 
given up for light considerations, and it derives interest from its having beemof long 
continuance,) we have a few words of congratulation and thanks, and promise to 
address to you atthe commencement of a new volume. The 16th volume was closed 
by the February number, and the 17th volume ought to have commenced in March, 
but in consequence of pressing engagements on the part of those who conduct it, has 
been delayed to the present month. That our publication, intended to subserve the 
best of causes, and, as we humbly think, promotive in some degree of the same, is alive 
and well, is surely cause of mutual congratulation—that its patrons continue to be such, 
and that their number has increased, is a just occasion of thanks to them—and it is not 
less obvious that endeavors should be made to render the work more useful, both by 
im proving its character and giving it a wider circulation. 

The necessity of such a work as this, is acknowledged by every denomination of 
Christians in our country, for we know of no one, even of those of late date and few in 
number, which has not a periodical as a means of vindication, instruction and increase. 
Besides the general objects of religious periodicals, our’s has the more definite ones of 
being a convenient medium of communication between the “ Ecclesiastical authority” 
of the diocese, (under whose authority it was instituted and has been constantly fostered) 
and the Clergy, Parishes and scattered members of the same; and it is also a depository 
of facts, which might be lost or with difficulty ascertained, if they depended for their 
preservation on manuscripts, or on a variety of publications—facts often very important 
as precedents, both to their cotemporaries and to posterity. Every one who has been 
conversant with the affairs of this diocese, has experienced the facilities afforded by our 
work, as a book of reference. It is, in fact, the basis of the history of our Church in 
this diocese, and we may add, it contains valuable materials for its biography also, for 
many notices of its prominent Clergy and Laity are in its volumes, and the Sermons 
and other writings of the former, published therein, make us acquainted with their 
views of doctrine and duty—the character of their minds, and their attainments. 

We expect contributions from talented, enlightened and pious men, who have not 
hitherto aided us, and we have inour possession, and intend to publish, some mann- 
scripts, which, if we were to name their author and subjects, would awaken a desire 
for the work, as they will assuredly greatly enrich its pages. No one who has been an 
attentive reader of our publication, can fail to have noticed that it has not manifested a 
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love for controversy—that it has preferred to declare and vindicate the principles of our 
own Church, rather than to detect and expose those views of doctrine and duty held by 
others, which are deemed to be erroneous and injurious—that it has rarely even named 
other denominations, and never but when it seemed necessary in illastration of the 
truths held and the usages recommended by our own Church—in short, that it has been 
didactic not polemic, and dealt rather with facts than speculations, and with appeals to 
the heart and conscience rather than to the imagination and the animat feelings. The 
attitude of the teacher and not of the champion—of the narrator rather than of the 
arguer—of him who would move the affections, not excite the imagination; and touch 
the conscience, not the nerves, is the attitude most congenial to our taste; most ap- 
proved by our reflections, and that which we shall continue to endeavor to maintain, 
And now committing ourselves to the candor and indulgence of our readers and friends. 
we ask their prayers that our work may be, in deed and ia truth, a “‘ Gospel Messenger,”’ 
breathing ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and onearth, peace, good will towards men.” 





FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


LECTURES ON THE CATECHISM. 
LECTURE V.—THE APOSTLES’ CREED—THE FIRST PARAGRAPH OF IT, CONSIDERED. 


The second promise made at Baptism was to believe all the articles 
of the Christian faith. To this promise he refers the direction of the 
Catechist, viz: ‘‘ Rehearse the articles of thy belief.” Todo this at 
length would be to repeat the whole Bible, but for a summary of its doc- 
trines, that is of the chief of them, those which lie at the foundation of 
the Christian system, and from which many other truths may by just 
reference be deduced, there can be no better than the ‘* Apostles’ creed,” 
so called, not that it was drawn out by the Apostles, but because it con- 
tains what they believed. This form of belief, it will be observed, has 
the merit of giving always the sense, and often the very words of Holy 
Scripture. ‘The Apostles’ creed is in three paragraphs, and thus is inci- 
dentally taught the doctrine of the three persons in one Godhead. The 
first paragraph, that is the first great division of this creed, teaches the 
existence of God; his essential attributes: and his relation to mankind. 
**] believe in God"—that is—that there is one self-existent Supreme 
Being, and that his attributes are goodness, (the name God, in the origi- 
nal, means good, the title “ Father” implies a tender, constant, unsur- 
passed goodness to his children) power, and hence he is called * Almigh- 
ty,” and wisdom, for the ‘*‘ Maker of heaven and earth” cannot but be 
infinitely wise, and, saith the Holy Scripture, the Lord, “ by wisdom, 
made the heavens (Psalm cxxxvi. 1.) ‘* I believe in God’”’—the maker, 
or Creator, and “the Father” of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
adopted for Christ’s sake from among the children of men, and the pre- 
server, for how could heaven and earth move in harmony without a 
divine superintendance. You see then, our creed begins with the doc- 
trine of a self-existent Supreme Being. ‘“ He that cometh to God must 
believe, that he is.’’ It is indeed difficult to conceive of self-existence. 
But here is the alternative, a self-existent intelligence, or a self-existent 
world. Ifthe world be not created, then it is self-existent, and surely 
it is less difficult to conceive that mind created matter, than that matter 
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had no creator, and thus the conclusion is reasonably formed that God 
has existed from all eternity. ‘*The objection to a self-existent God, 
“says Abernethy, equally lies against an abstract duration, without 
“beginning, which is yet inseparable from our thoughts.” “ The con- 
“trivance (says Paley,) in the world proves its self-existence impossi- 
“ble. Nothing contrived can, in a strict and proper sense, be eternal, 
“as the contriver must have existed before the contrivance.” Besides, 
the things around us are various: animal, vegetable, mineral, &c., and 
if each of them is self-existent, then are there several self-existent be- 
ings, and so your theory aggravates the very difficulty you would avoid, 
for you have to admit self-existence, not in one instance only, but in 
many. ‘True philosophy coincides with revelation, in teaching that all 
things must have been the production of one intelligent Being. Butthe © 
humble Christian is satisfied on this point with the testimony of those 
Holy Scriptures, of whose divine origin he has no doubt. * God is a 
spirit, he hath being in himself, “is from everlasting.” This is a clear and 
decisive declaration of the doctrine of a self-existing intelligence. And 
this doctrine implies not only past but coming eternity, for that which 
ever has existed must continue tu exist, and hence God is said to be 
‘* from everlasting to everlasting.” ‘The Lord shall endure forever.” 

‘I believe in the Father,” that is in the goodness of God. ‘“ Like as 
a father he pitieth his own children.” ‘ His tender mercies are over 
all his works”—in his justice also, for he is imperfectly good who is not 
just, but “the Lord is just and loveth righteousness.” And there is a 
justice and goodness which are only other names for holiness. ‘* The 
Lord our God is holy, and cannot look upon iniquity.” He also is the 
God of truth, who will always do as he says. It is thus that the Apos- 
tles’ creed draws attention to the goodness of God, and its modifications, 
his justice, holiness, and truth. Goodness is the foundation of the divine 
character, and so we read in Scripture “there is none good,” that is, 
absolutely good ‘‘ but God.” In adverting to this one great attribute, 
the creed describes his moral perfections, justice, holiness and truth, 
being included in goodness. And then the character of this goodness, 
its tenderuess, forbearance and exuberance are brought home to the 
mind and heart by comparing it to thatof a Father. But the expression 
‘** Father,” reminds us not only of what he is in himself, but of his rela- 
tionship. He is the Creator, that is ‘‘one God and Father of all.” We 
are his offspring. He is the preserver, for a Father provides for his 
children, and in God we live and move and have our being. He is the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and (in virtue of his mediation) of all 
true Christians, for “‘as many as received him, to them gave he power 
**tu become the sons of God—even to them that believe on his name” — 
and in baptism, they are said to be made the children of God, that is, in 
a sense peculiar tothe baptized, for they are no more strangers, but of the 
household of God—and hence St. Paul writes inthis manner: “ To the 
“Church of God, sanctified in Christ Jesus—peace from God our 
** Father,” that is, our Father, in one respect, in which he is not so, of 
men in general. 

“I believe in God-Almighty,” that is, in his attribute of power. The 
goodness of which we have been speaking, directs this power. A Being 
who exists of himself, by his own power, must have creative power, and 
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all power. His works of creation, providence, and a miraculous nature, 
as for example, the boundlessness of space—the magnitude of some, and 
the extreme minuteness of others of the works of God—the number and 
variety of creatures and created things—the exact government of the 
constantly moving solar system—the miracles which are on record—the 
wonderful properties of human nature, and, above all, ‘‘ God manifest in 
the flesh,” are so many demonstrations of his great power. It was one 
of the purposes for which our Lord Jesus Christ came on earth to make 
men familiar with the divine character, to make them realize the glo- 
rious perfections of the Deity. ‘God manifest in the flesh,” was in 
itself the greatest of miracles, and every day of his abode on the earth, 
ushered in some new miracle. He commanded the winds and the waves, 
men, angels and devils, and they obeyed him. He looked into the mind, 
and told its every secret. The future lay open before him like the pre- 
sent—and he could be this moment conversing with his disciples, and 
the next in the heaven of heavens. Behold him when the doors were 
shut suddenly appearing before the astonished disciples. Behold him 
shaking off the sleep of death, or in the act of ascending to heaven, and 
you must realize most fully his Almighty power. But we need not dwell 
on the unanswerable metaphysical arguments, or the infallible testimony 
of nature, to the power of God, for the mind yields of course to the 
declaration of holy writ—‘‘I am the Almighty.” “ He doeth what- 
“‘soever pleaseth him. Is there any thing too hard for God. He doeth 
‘*according to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
“ of the earth, and none can stay hishand. None can deliver out of thy 
“hand.” The practical inferences from this divine attribute are obvious 
but important. Is God, Almighty? Let man humble himself before 
‘Him. This was the idea suggested to the mind of David, meditating on 
the divine greatness. ‘‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” 
Let man compare his works with those of God, and he must feel his own 
littleness. The lesson of humility was taught by the lips and the life of 
the Son of God, and not less impressively by the contrast of his power, 
and man’s weakness, when he was pleased to visit our earth, when God 
himself, in the person of Christ, appeared among men. 

Let the power of God, inseparable from his goodness, for in tracing 
the evidennes of one attribute we unavoidably encounter those of ano- 
ther, also instruct us to cherish implicit confidence in him. It was thus 
that Job improved the subject. ‘Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward. I would seek unto God, and unto God would I commit my 
cause: which only doeth great things and unsearchable: marvellous 
things without number.” In like manner, David, ‘‘ seek the Lord, and 
his strength: seek his face evermore. Remember the marvellous works 
that he hath done; his wonders and the judgments of his mouth.” And 
other inspired writers, “trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” ‘If God be for us who can be against 
us.” Ye that fear the Lord, trust in the Lord, he is their help and their 
shield. He is able to save to the uttermost, and to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think. 
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Let us be afraid to offend this great Being. ‘‘Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty. Who shall not fear thee, and glo- 
rify thy name.” ‘ Who hath hardened himself against him and pros- 
pered?” (Job. ix. 4.) This is the consideration which the inspired 
evangelist presses upon our attention: “I say unto you my friends, be 
not afraid of them that killthe body, and after that have no more that 
they can do. But I will forewarn you, whom ye shall fear: Fear Him, 
which after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto 
you, fear Him.” 

Finally—let us improve the subject to the quickening of our devout 
affections, as it is by the heavenly hosts in their song of Moses and the 
Lamb—*“ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, 
who shall not glorify thy name.” 

“I believe in God—maker of heaven and earth.” The power of 
which we have been speaking, is regulated by infinite wisdom. Making 
heaven and earth is indeed a manifestation of all God’s attributes, for 
to the work he must have been moved by his goodness, by his desire of 
communicating happiness ; and such a work infinite power alone could 
have accomplished ; but God’s making heaven and earth is here referred 
to as an exemplification of his wisdom, and so David refers to it. “ The 
Lord by wisdom made the heavens. ‘How manifold are thy works, in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” And Solomon, “the Lord by wis- 
dom hath founded the earth, by understanding hath he established the 
heavens.” As we said of the power, so we say of the wisdom of God, it 
is inseparable from the idea of a self-existent Creator. The intelli- 
gence which is underived, and the source of all the intelligence which 
creatures possess, must be of the highest order. No wisdom can be 
compared with his. The treatises on natural philosophy and natural 
history, in their several branches, whether they relate to the visible hea- 
vens, earth or ocean—to the sciences of geology, mineralogy, botany, 
or zoology, in their endless variety, what are they but so many wit- 
nesses, bearing testimony to the wisdom of the Creator and Governor 
of all things? Wisdom, that is intelligent action, or action with design, 
is a property of every rational being. But in the human nature, the 
traces of it are “‘ few and far between,” while in the divine nature, it 
shines with a never clouded and intense lustre. It is a sun which never 
sets. Infallibility belongs to God only, and therefore he is called in the 
Holy Scriptnres “the only wise God.” And he chooses those means 
which are sure in their effect—which will unerringly accomplish his 
purpose, whether it be in the kingdom of nature, or of grace. The 
relation which the different kingdoms of nature bear to each other, is a 
very interesting illustration of the divine wisdom. The mineral is the 
medicine for the animal, and the material for the arts, The vegetable 
is the food of the animal, which, when the vital principle has departed, 
is in turn the food of the vegetable—an arrangement peculiarly obvious 
in the Umbrella plant, in which, innumerable insects, attracted by its 
sweet exudation perish, and thus minister to the growth of the plant. 
Nothing has been created without a purpose, and thata useful one. Even 
the desert of Arabia, called barren, affords the means of vivification to 
the egg of the Ostrich. If any thing appears useless, it is appearance 
only. Because man is ignorant of the use, he presumes there is none. 
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Knowledge would dispel all doubts on the subject. What but Supreme 
intelligence could have arranged the mighty system of nature, placed 
every sun and every planet, and every satellite, and every. creature ani- 
mate and inanimate, angel, man, mineral, vegetable, gas, in its appro- 
priate situation, where it does not in the smallest degree interfere with 
other parts of cration, but subserves the great purposes of the common 
Creator! Where shall we find, if the metaphor may be allowed, a 
machine so vast and complicated yet so nicely adjusted, so harmonious, 
so beautiful, so useful, so completely successful! But there is ‘ta won- 
derful order,” also in the moral world, which may well claim our admi- 
ration of the Divine Governor. How conflicting, in the views of the 
human mind, are the claims of justice and mercy; of an offended God 
and afflicted man. But God can be just and yet merciful; or the justi- 
fier of him-who believeth in Jesus. Through his blessed Son he has 
devised a method, whereby ‘‘mercy and truth have met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each .other.” “Oh the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” When we re- 
cognise God as the wise maker of heaven and earth, Jet us not overlook 
his manitold wisdom in the scheme of redemption, by which the rights of 
heaven and the hopes of earth have been so satisfactorily adjusted. It is 
in reference to this happy result that St. Paul emphatically calls, 
“ Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 

In this part of the creed, the main object was to declare the wisdom 
of God, but it also reminds us that He is the maker “ of all things visi- 
ble and invisible,” as Scripture expresses it: ‘‘ Things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.” “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,—the sea also and all things that 
that are in them, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers,”—and of the manner in which he 
made them: “He spake and it was done, he commanded and it stood 
fast.” He said “ Let there be light and there was light.” ‘ All the host 
of the heavens were made by the breath of his mouth.” And that he is 
their preserver. ‘* Thou hast made heaven and earth, and all that is 
therein and then preservest them all,”” ** By Him all things consist.” — 
“ Who upholding all things by the word of his power.” And their Gov- 
ernor also. ‘* He ruleth by his power for ever.” Let us remember in 
particular that he made us—the body of the dust of the ground—impres- 
sive admonition for man to be humble—and the soul, by a second act, 
to teach us that it is distinct from the body, and that it came more im- 
mediately from him, for God breathed into this mass of dust, and it 
became a living soul. It was a distinct act, worthy of a distinct record, 
for we read, “the Lord layeth the foundation of the earth, and formeth 
the spirit of man within him.” Let us remember that our Maker is our 
preserver. ‘‘In Him, we live and move and have our being.” A spar- 
row falleth not to the ground without your father. Ye are of more 
value: the very hairs of your head are all numbered. He careth for 
you. Our Maker is also our Governor—it shall be well with them that 
fear God. But it shall not be well with the wicked. He is able to 
destroy both body and soul in hell.” “The Lord reigneth,” says Holy 
Scripture.” 
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To conclude—my hearer, believest thou in God? Is thy belief the 
mere assent of the understanding, or with the heart dost thou believe or 
trust in God as thy kind Father—thy Almighty Judge—thy wise Gov- 
ernor? A son honoureth his father, and a servant his master. If then 
I be a Father, (it is himself who speaks,) where is mine honor? And if 
I be a master, where is my fear?’ ‘“ Now to Him that is of power to 
stablish you according to the Gospel—to God, only wise, be glory, 
through Jesus Christ, for ever—AmeEn.”’ 


QUESTIONS ON THE FIFTH LECTURE. 


Where alone can you find all the articles of the Christian faith ? 

What summary of these articles have we in our Catechism ? 

Why is that Creed called the Apostles’ creed ? 

Why is it put down in three paragraphs? 

What does the first poreeianidl teach? 

What are the arguments for a self-existent God ? 

What attributes of God are here referred to ? 

What relation does he bear to men ? 

As God is Almighty, what are our daties to Him? 

What are we taught by His being called ‘“‘ Maker of Heaven and Earth ?” 

What are the proofs of the wisdom of God? 

What things did God make ? 

God make the Soul not at the same time with the body, but by a second act of his crea- 
tive power: What probably was the reason? 

Besides bemg our Maker, what else is God? 





FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


APPENDIX TO A SERMON PREACHED IN A NEWLY SETTLED TOWN 


To cultivate religion, and not mere morality, the religion of the heart, 
and let me remark, there is no true religion except that which is seated 
in the heart, which influences the affections, as well as the outward 
conduct, ought to be the desire and endeavor of every man, and es- 
pecially of him who calls himself a Christian. To advance religion, in 
each heart and through the world, was the design of the Almighty in 
instituting that sacred Society, founded upon the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, which we call the 
Church. ‘Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, even Jesus 
Christ: “There is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” Of this cardinal doctrine of the atonement 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is most tenacious. It is declared in her articles, proved in her homilies, 
professed in her creeds, and constantly alluded to in her liturgy, and 
other devotional offices. The doctrine too of the necessity of the influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost to our illumination, and sanctification, and 
consolation, is not less explicitly brought to the view of our members, 
not only in the Scriptures read, but in the prayers which are put into 
our mouths. Our liturgy is a complete system of instruction, so that if 
there was no preaching at all in our Churches, our people could: not be 
ignorant, at least it would not be the fault of the Church if they were, 
of ali the doctrines and precepts which they are required as they would 
be saved, to believe and obey. In those towns, then, where ministers 
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cannot be had, and alas, how many such are there inour widely extended 
and rapidly growing country, how useful would it be if some pious Lay- 
man would gather the people together on the Lord’s day, and read to 
them the daily morning and evening service. He might add a sermon, 
(from some one of our ministers,) of which there are so many published, 
but if he did not, the litergy itself, under God’s blessing, would be profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, tor correction and instruction in righteous- 
ness. Think not, my dear brethren, that I am attaching too much 
importance to it by applying to it those words which were said of holy 
Scripture, for this is the merit, the chief merit of our service, that it 
contains word for word,so much of the word of God. Consider there 
are the two chapters from the Old and New Testament, the Epistle and 
Gospel, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Psalms, and 
then so many of the collects and short petitions in which scripture phrases 
are embodied. If all the parts of the morning and evening service 
which are taken from the Bible, were printed in italics, or marked as 
quotations, you would find by farthe larger portion was scripture to the 
very letter, and as to the rest, the sense of scripture is so remarkably 
preserved, that no man using this service can fail to perceive the close 
analogy. It is not our own members who esteem so highly our book of 
Common Prayer. Its most eloquent eulogists are to be found among 
the worthy members of other Churches. Adam Clark, the leading 
Methodist in England, says ‘it holds the very first rank among unin- 
spired compositions,” and Robert Hall, who is so prominent among the 
Baptists in the same country, has pronounced its eulogy in terms so 
eloquent that I regret that I cannot now repeat them, not having his 
work at hand. Itis a great advantage in our Church, that persons may 
know its principles without looking into many books. Take our Prayer 
Book. There you have it all. Our views of Christian faith, in the 
articles, the Catechism, and the prayers. Our opinions, as to the min- 
istry, that it consists of three orders, Bishop, Priest and Deacon, that 
the first order only has authority to ordain ministers, to superintend the 
congregations united together in one Diocese, and to confirm those who, 
arrived at years of discretion, would take upon themselves the obligations 
of the Christian Covenant, ratifying what their sponsors had done for 
them in their infancy. These opinions you may see plainly stated and 

the authority referred to (viz. Scripture and ancient authors,) in our 
articles and the offices for ordination and confirmation. As to our mode 

of worship, we prefer prayers printed, so that each person may know 

before he uses them what they are, and be satisfied that they contain 

nothing improper, and every thing which a public prayer ought to con- 

tain. In favor of a form of prayer, besides its reasonableness, for who 

would allow another to present a petition for him, even to a fellow man, 

without first seeing it, lest it might omit something he would have inserted, 

or contain something he wouid not wish to be there. I say besides the 

reasonableness of a published prayer, open to all who are to use it, we 

know that in the Hebrew Church, the regulations were made by the 

Almighty himself, and in that Church, forms of prayer were established. 

We know, that John the Baptist taught his disciples to pray by a form— 

that when the disciples asked our Lord Jesus Christ for a form he did 
not object, but gave them that best of prayers, the Lord’s Prayer; and 
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we know, that the blessed Jesus himself, when in the garden, prayed 
thrice, using the same words, and when on the cross, instead of uttering 
an extempore prayer, he expressed his devotion in the words of 
David, taken from one of his Psalms. You, recollect, my brethren, that 
we use these same Psalms, as acts of praise and prayer in our daily 
service, and surely itis a great recommendation of them that our Lord 
Jesus Christ also used them, yea in his dying hours, when he hung on 
that cross to which we must look if we would be healed, the Psalms of 
David were his manual of devotion. It is true, that our advantages for 
improvement in the knowledge unto salvation, and in holiness of heart 
and life, may not be properly used by us, and so be in vain. I mistake 
they will be worse than in vain. To whom much is given, of them 
much shall be required. ‘‘ Wo unto thee Chorazin—wo unto thee Beth- 
saidar, for if the mighty works which have been done in thee had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago.’’ Oh, my 
dear brethren and friends, let us not rest satisfied with being nominally 
members of this or of any Church. Let it be your endeavor and prayer 
to adorn in all things the doctrine of God our Saviour; ‘‘soto let yourlight so 
shine before men that they, seeing our good works, may glorify your 
father which is in heaven.” ‘ Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” This holiness, you must cultivate in time, as you would be 
‘happy through eternity. You cannot be holy in your own strength, but 
God is faithful who has promised, and if you pray for his grace earn- 
estly and perseveringly, you shall receive it, “ for if ye being evil know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
father in heaven give his holy spirit, to them that ask it.” God giveth 
his holy spirit to them that obey him. Into a malicious soul the 
holy spirit will not enter, but will flee from deceit.” It is because we 
feel our need of this Holy Ghost, to help our infirmities; to open our 
blind eyes; to support our feeble steps; to purify our corrupt, most 
corrupt hearts, that we value the ark of Christ’s Church, in which 
are to be had the washing of regeneration, the laying on of hands, the 
bread and wine of the holy supper, appointed to strengthen and refresh 
the soul ; and the prayers of the faithful, which ascending as incense to 
the Eternal Throne, draw down upon us the sacred influences, without 
which we ean do nothing. God indeed can save us without “the 
means of grace.” But he has enjoined it on us to use them, and has 
promised that his blessing shall accompany them. Oh, let us be afraid 
to slight them. How can we be sure whether the opportunity once 
neglected may not be lost forever. Let us so run that we may obtain. 
Let us ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and assuredly we shall go on the way rejoicing, and be brought to the 
‘haven where we would be, and find rest to our souls, even that which 
remaineth for the people of God in that blessed region, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest, for ever beyond 
the molestations of the great enemy, of their own corrupt nature, and of 
a wicked world. 

Before 1 conclude, let me remind you, that in the Church on earth, as 
in the Church in heaven, there are young and old, infants and 
adults. There is made provision for us all. The elder are taught 
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and incited by sermons and lectures. The younger more particularly 
by stated catechising. Wherever there is a minister, he will of course 
remember the last words of his Savionr, ‘*Lovest thou me, feed my 
lambs.” And he will rejoice to be assisted in this good work by pious 
laymen and laywomen, just as in the days of the Apostles; they and 
other ministers were assisted in preparing for baptism, and in otherwise 
instructing uninformed grown persons and little children. What were 
the catechetical schools in the primitive Church, and what the catechists 
in those days, but Sunday schools and Sunday school teachers? These 
are no new. inventions. Our Church does not like newthings. She 
approves of Sunday Schools, because they are as old as the days of the 
Apostles; I mean so far as they relate to religious instruction. Permit 
me to ask, though you as yet have not a minister, might you not have a 
Sunday School ? Might not some of our pious members here gather the 
young, on the best day of the seven, and teach them our Catechism, and 
then use for their benefit, and that of any others who might choose to 
attend, the services as in our Prayer Bock set forth for that holy day. 
At first, you might have only a few hearers, but ‘fear not little flock,” 
—despise not the day ofsmall things. God would approve your labor 
of love, he might be pleased to open the way for your obtaining a min- 
ister; he can, he will bless those who seek his glory, their soul’s health, 
and the salvation of their fellow men. Remember the promise ‘*who- 
ever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones, a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, he shall not lose his reward.” 

My brethren, 1 could, I would say more, butI fearI have already 
trespassed on your time. A few words and lhave done. The business 
of life is not merely or chiefly to provide for the perishing body. In- 
dustry and frugality are not forbidden. But remember you must make 
provision for eternity, or it will be a miserable eternity. You must be 
industrious to lay up treasures iz heaven. You must set your affections 
on things above. ‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him turn unto the Lord, and believe from the 
heart in him, his Father, his Redeemer, and his Sanctifier. Let him ~° 
love the Lord his God with all his heart and soul, and mind and strength, 
So shall he escape the second death, even the destiny of Satan and his 
angels—so shall he sit down with Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, with 
Paul and Peter and John, in the the kingdom of their father and our 
father, of their Saviour and our Saviour.—AmEN. 


—_—== 4 84 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Examiner Examined: a Review of a Sermon, published at Ran- 
dolph, and purporting to be an examination of the claims of Episcopacy. 
Memphis, (Tennesse,) 1839.—(ConcLupep.)—In our Jast number, we 
quoted at large from this publication, the answer to the charges against 
our Church, that it is exclusive, and more so than other denominations. 
We proceed to make furthor extracts from this instructive and eloquent 
production. 

On the Unity of the Church.—The idea “ that it is much better for 
the common cause of Christianity that there should be different sects,” 
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and that to ‘‘ preserve the purity and vitality” of ‘the Church, the 
bride of Christ :’’ the idea of connecting by disjunction, strengthening 
by separation, purifying by contention, and vivifying by convulsion, the 
Church of the Living God, the pillar and ground of the truth! !—is to 
our eyes, considered in a religious point of view,—what we do not care 
to describe. But considered rationally, it is indeed ‘.grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar.” It brings before our imagination, as the picture of that 
** peace of Jerusalem” for which we ought to “ pray,”"—the deau-ideal 
of the Zion which 1s “ builded as a city that is compact together,” upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone, in which all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth into a holy temple in the Lord—the ocean-Church of the Ex- 
aminer, ‘ when the tempest-demon spreads his sable-wings and careers 
rapid and irresistible over her wide expanse, lifting mountain-high her 
angry waves, and terrifying the beholder with the scene of wild dismay, 
and confusion, and strife!’* And how is it “better for the common 
cause of Christianity that there should be differing sects 1?” Why, “ the 
Church the Bride of Christ” is also, it seems, an ocean of such a nature, 
that it is “ better” that men should: keep it in continual splash and agi- 
tation, and never let its “* billows slumber in their coral caves,” lest it 
should become stagnant and polluted. In order that Christianity may 
be sustained, it is expedient “ for the interests of piety" to keep up be- 
tween rival bodies that system of emulation and jealousy, which think-~ 
ing men have now discarded, on moral grounds, from the intellectual 
training of schoolboys. In plain terms, the Christian Religion is dee 
pendent for the preservation of “its purity and vitality” on mutual 
opposition and censorious watchfulness among the sectarian fragments— 
that is, on the works of the flesh, which are hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, strifes, seditions, heresies. Such sentiments, we are told, are 
“sanctioned by reason, and not contradicted by Scripture ;” and the 
logic by which they are defended is in character with them.” * * * He 
would “earnestly deprecate the idea” that the world, or even “ our 
happy and beloved country,” should be united in the profession and 
enjoyment of apostolic truth and order! But how happens it that with 
such views, he favors.theological coutroversy with the countenance of 
his precept and example? The only excuse for controversy is its apt- 
ness to defend and illustrate “ apostolic doctrine and discipline,” and 
prevail on men to embrace them :—its success would therefore effect the 
very object of Christian unity, of which he deprecates the idea ;—the 
greater its success, the more awful and shocking the idea on his princi- 
ple, and the louder and more importunate the deprecatory petitions 
which he should pour forth, over the triumph of apostolic truth and 
order. If he deprecates the only legitimate end, why does he not 
shrink at and discountenance” the instrument, instead of sounding it 
con amore himself? We must not forget, however, that controversy 
may be made an instrument for exciting and widening the divisions 
which are esteemed preservative of the purity and vitality of the Church, 
* * “ Grieved should we be to imagine it a sentiment in good odor among 
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any body of Christians, that it “ would not be happy for the Church, or 
safe for the world, if all men were united under one creed, and one 
name,” having one Lord, one faith, and one baptism. In heaven there 
are no schisms or variances: and there are few, we hope, who think 
they imprecate evil on the world, when they pray for the coming of 
God’s kingdom, and the doing of His will on earth, as it is in heaven, 
Though the divisions which all thoughtful Christians lament, may be 
** overruled,” like all other weakness and wickedness, there are few, 
we trust, who are ready to infer that they are matter of congratulation, 
so that their continuance, their extension, or their extenuation, is desira- 
ble for the glory of God’s name, the good of his Church, and the safety, 
honor, and welfare of his people ;—few, who think that the “* economy 
of God’s grace” would require to be “altered,” (charging the defect 
there instead of on human corruption)—-in order to bring about a return 
to the primitive blessedness of unity, in which all Christians were “ of 
one consent and one mind, continuing steadfast in the Apostle’s doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayer :”—fewer still, 
who to bolster up such opinions, would be ready to invent distinctions 
between the Christian duties of the first century and the nineteenth—to 
deny that the inspired writings are in every case profitable to us fordoc- 
trine, for reproof, for guidance, and instruction in righteousness—to dis- 
card the clear light of revealed duty, and pursue the zgnis-fatuus of an 
erratic “reason,” into the mire of this most preposterous “ discovery.” 

Christian Liberality, so called.—Liberal indifference has become so 
delicately sensitive under the tender assiduities of Christian nurture, 
that to state any doctrines of Christianity in its hearing makes it nervous, 
and to insist on their importance is downright persecution. Belief is 
bigotry ; creeds are intolerance; and to be zealous for the faith once 
committed to the saints, is to be possessed with the spirit of Dominic 
and Torquemada. ‘The favorite maxim is that of the free-thinker, 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right: 
a maxim which, carried out to its inevitable consequences, robs the gos- 

el of its truth as well as its power, and places the Bible on the same 

shelf with the Koran and the Shaster. ‘“ Jehovah, Jove, or Allah:—no 
matter whether a man believes in the Lord Jesus Christ, or whether, 
like the “ poor Indian,” he ‘‘ sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind.” One way to heaven is as good as another; and there is no oc- 
_ easion to travel thitherward in company. 

This, in the specious garb and mask of charity, is the liberality so 
lovely in the eyes of many Christians: and this, stripped of the delusion, 
is the popular infidelity which now desolates the land. By substituting 
sincerity in the place of truth, by cloaking an indolent ignorance as se- 
cure, and smothering honest inquiry as useless;—by disparaging the 
truth of revelation as “ minor” and “ unessential,” with the exception 
of an undefined portion, which though ‘ fundamental” is never fixed,— 
never measured and set down on the chart, but teft a theological Delos to 
float through the imagination :*—by virtually preaching the profane 


* Otherwise the ‘false unities” would be frequently wrecked upon it: but on this 
convenient arrangement, they have the whole sweep of the Examiner’s ocean-church— 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 

Survey their empire, and behold their home! 
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maxim which we have goted, instead of the true motto of the Christian 
life, “‘ his can’t be right whose faith is in the wrong :’’—by such methods 
many are sheltering, pampering, and caressing the monster of unbelief, 
who may live to see him break his chain, and ravage the flock entrusted 
to their charge. The natural results are already widely visible; visible 
in the prevailing indifference which has every character of infidelity, ex- 
cept that it is not rabid, 


Circular of a Committee of the Trustees concerning the High School of 
the Diocese of Virginia,— Winchester, (Va.)—The considerations in 
favor of *‘ Christian education.” under the direction of each denomina- 
tion for its own young members and other children whose parents choose 
to place them under its care, are well set forth in this “ Circular,” and 
we congratulate the diocese of Virginia that it has not only made a be- 
ginning, but good progress in the very important enterprise. It is 
known that in several of the dioceses (and in this in particular) the same 
matter of almost unequalled importance has been recommended by 
Bishops and Conventions and periodicals, but alas, little more has been 
done than to agitate the question, and hitherto with little effect. Action 
is lamentably deficient. The following extracts contain some valuable 
practical hints. 

“Tn the school, all rise at the same hour, and in company of one or 
more of the teachers, repair to a large room, where they prepare them- 
selves for religious exercises in a neat chapel, which is fitted up in the 
building for the purpose.” * ‘ While aiming at a thorough discipline 
of the mind, and hoping to succeed in elevating the standard of literary 
attainment among the youth of our State, we remember that there is 
one thing in the education of our children, compared with which all 
others are unimportant, and that if we could teach them all knowledge, 
and to speak with the tongues of angels, as well as in all the languages 
of earth, and yet leave them in ignorance of that, we should profit them 
nothing. We propose, therefore, to make full trial of the virtue of 
Christian education, and hope, by the blessing of Heaven, that we shall 
not labor in vain. We are persuaded that sufficient pains cannot be 
taken in our schools and colleges to train up the youth for Heaven, and 
that it is through such neglect that so little fruit is seen. Were the same 
efforts used to instruct them in the facts, the doctrines, and the evidences 
of our holy religion, and to interest them in all that is so lovely and holy 
in the character of our Redeemer, that are so carefully, from day to day, 
put forth to acquaint them with languages and sciences, we must believe 
that our youth would leave the seminaries of learning, if not always with 
renewed hearts, yet with minds well fortified against the assaults of infi- 
delity, and with a strong impression of the truth and excellency of the 
Christian religion. We shall, therefore, choose teachers who, feeling 
this to be the most important branch of education, will readily comply 
with the injunctions of the Church, to teach this wisdom “ as the princi- 
pal thing.” We shall consider that the grand design of the institution is 
then best fulfilled when it is most successful by a proper intermingling 
of religious instruction with all other studies, in sending forth young men 
well acquainted with all things belonging to the Revelation of Christ, and 
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deeply impressed therewith. We shall ever enjoin it upon the instruc- 
tors to direct their chief effort to this object.” * ‘ While it excludes 
none on account of their denomination, and while it will ever be kind to 
those who may bring thither, keep, and bear away with them, other at- 
tachments, yet are we bound in candor to say, that we cannot conceive 
how ample justice can be done to this effort for the salvation of their 
souls, without adopting some form of religious worship, and some stan- 
dard of doctrine, which are to be used and taught. The Episcopal 
Church is that to which, from principle. we adhere. Its peculiarities we 
embrace and love. The Prayer Book we esteem next to the Bible, and 
will ever be used with it in the services of the Sabbath, where each pupil 
will be expected to take his part. The Catechism and other offices of 
the Church, will also receive their due attention. 

And not only this, but we fondly cherish the hope, that Gad will so 
bless the means used, that many who shall be educated in this school, 
will feel an holy necessity laid upon them to enter upon higher studies 
in our Theological Institution.” * ‘More especially, it is important 
to have such an institution for the sons of our poor Clergy. When we 
think upon the increasing numbers of them, and how, cut off from all 
prospects of worldly wealth, they are destitute of the means of giving a 
liberal education to their sons, we have been deeply impressed with the 
duty of making some provision for them, by an institution under the 
patronage of the Church, and calculated to promote the cause of religion, 
by preparing for honor and usefulness those whose neglect or evil edu- 
cation would bring much dishonor upon it. If there is any thing which 
a Clergyman who abandons, for the good of others, all hopes of prefer- 
ment and gain, and the means of elevating his children, can reasonably 
expect from the Church, it is a provision for the cheap and respectable 


education of his sons.” 





The Book of Psalms; translated into English verse. By the Rev, 
George Burgess, A. M., Rector of Christ Church, Hartford, 1840.— 
The prominence of the Psalms in the public services of the 
Church, and the frequency with which they are introduced into the 
Liturgy, render them objects of peculiar interest to Churchmen. 
As the Anthem and Chant are the only forms in which music 
can be adapted to the ordinary prose translation, and as these 
compositions are usually of difficult execution, a metrical version is 
requisite to insure the general use of the Psalter according to the inten- 
tion of its composers. In the English language, the number of entire 
versions exceeds thirty. While portions of nearly all of them possess 
great merit, yet their general excellence has not enabled them to 
secure the favor of the religious community. The version of Dr. Watts 
and that of Tate and Brady, are the most favorably known, That of 
Watts is less a translation than a paraphrase; while others, entitled to 
a high rank on account of great literary worth, are wanting in strength 
and accuracy. 

The principles by which Mr. Burgess has been guided in making the 

resent translation, are well adapted to insure the attainment of his ob- 
ject. They are “ to be so literal as to give the very sentiment, and, if 
possible, the spirit of the-original, and yet so free as not to inflict pain 
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om, the reader of taste.” An accurate transfer of the spirit and senti- 
ment from the original to the vernacular tongue, is the first object of 
consequence ; yet every one is aware of the great importance of literary 
merit in any attempt of this kind. Ifthe style be rude, harsh, and offen- 
sive to the ear, it is in vain to expect that devotional sentiments will be 
excited by their use. Tothe service of the Lord of all should be dedi- 
cated the highest efforts of the human intellect ; and a nobler task for 
- the employment of the poet’s gifts than that attempted by Mr. Burgess, 
cannot be presented. 

Some of the language employed in these translations possesses terse- 
ness and energy. For example, the opening of the 94th Psalm: 

Lord God of vengeance, light the skies 
With judgment’s fiery cloud ; 


O God of vengeance just, arise, 
And recompense the proud. 


The description, in the 18th Psalm, of the appearance of the Deity, 
is another instance of an animated style of composition : 


Then the broad earth roll’d and reel’d, 
And the trembling mountains peal’d; 
Swell’d from far his fury’s smoke ; 
Forth the vengeful flashes broke, 
Kindling coals of wasting wrath 

All along his downward path; 

While the low'ring heav'ns he bow'd, 
Trampling on the thick, dark cloud. 


On the cherub’s wing he pass’d, 

On the pinions of the blast ; 
Darkness deep around him went; 
Clouds and waters were his tent: 
Rush'd the storm before his light, 
Hail, and coals of fiery flight: 

Broke from heav’n his thund’ ring ire, 
Hail, and coals whose flight was fire. 


From his shafts the guilty fled, 

From his lightnings hid their head: 

Bare the waves’ deep channels lay ; 

Earth’s foundations rose to day ; 

At thy breath, Almighty Lord, 

At thy wrath’s rebuking word : 

Then, mid many waters’ roar, 

He, from heaven, my head upbore. 

[ Churchman. 
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SELECTIONS. 


ON LAY READING. 


* There are few, we hope, who will not entirely concur with the following 
remarks from the ‘* Banner of the Cross.” Alas how often has it been 
so written and said with too little effect. Our slave population in 

articular, where ministers for them cannot be had, could not be better 
instructed than Py, gee lessons which the wisdom of the Church has 
tapers in her Liturgy—where so much is word for word from the 
ible, and every prayer of which teaches more than one fundamental doc- 
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trine of the Gospel. Surely the instruction set forth by the Church is to 
be rveseae to that which any individual, however pious and gifted, 
could supply, and especially when the said individual does not hold our 
views of doctrine and worship and polity. 

“We cannot refrain the expression of our surprise, that the Church 
has not availed herself to a greater extent of the resource which she 
possesses in this means of usefulness. It would furnish every neigh- 
bourhood with an excellent substitute for the instructions of the commis- 
sioned ambassadors of the cross, prevent our scattered members from 
connecting themselves with the surrounding denominations, animate 
them to greater exertions in the cause of their Redeemer, and enable an 
intelligent Layman in almost any given district to form the nucleus of a 
future congregation.” 





EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON THE LITURGY, 
By the Rev. W. Franklin of Pennsylvania. 


“ Our Church does not frame her devotions to suit the dispositions of the 
carnal mind, or cherish the sentiment that variety of opinion on these points 
is a matter of little importance. She presents the grand and saving 
truths of the Gospel before her members with faithfulness, and echoes 
with clearness and accuracy the voice of the Saviour. The depravity 
and guilt of all mankind, the interposition of the triune God, our depen- 
dence on the work of Christ in our behalf for pardon and acceptance, 
the willingness of God to pardon, assist, and bless us, the necessity of 
holiness, our need of the influence of the Holy Ghost to renew and 
sanctify us. These Gospel truths are inculcated not by presenting them 
as abstract subjects of speculation, or clothing them in scholastic dress, 
but by incorporating them in her worship, by making them elements of 
our confessions, prayers and thanksgivings. Surely this constitutes the 
services of our Church worthy of admiration. While liberal in unes- 
sential points, they contain in a devotional form, the great truths of the 
Gospel. They hold forth the doctrines which direct, sanctify and save. 
And whether defective or not in his internal character and religious sen- 
timents, a minister in our Church necessarily brings to the notice of 
those among whom he officiates, truths which may form an encourage- 
ment to the trembling penitent, a source of established peace to the 
believer, a stimulus to his endeavours, and a guide in the way of Gospel 
truth and piety. Another excellence of the Liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church, consists in the elevated standard of holiness which she places be- 
fore her members. ‘The Episcopal Church does not so preach Christ as 
to forget the necossity of obedience. She has not learned to sever a 
reliance on the merit from subjection to the authority of Christ, nor 
does she commend the grace of the Gospel by concealing its requisition 
of a holy life. Nor again does the Church teach those who suppose 
themselves to be changed in heart, to rest satisfied without endeavouring 
to grow in grace, and persevere in holiness. How many are there 
whose belief of their good estate is founded merely on past experience, 
and whose hope is built on the delusive basis that they once under the 

reaching of the Gospel passed from a state of sorrow to feelings of 
joy ! But past experience can never of itself form a solid ground for pre- 
sent hope, and that is a dangerous peace which is attended with the 
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dapricion of spiritual pride, or vicious corruption over the heart. The 
urch, however, without encouraging any reliance on past frames, ele- 
vates a standard of piety to which we are continually to aspire, she 
views the believer as in a way in which he is to advance, as having prin- 
ciples which are to be strengthened, graces which are to be cultivated 
and exercised. For all admitted to her fold she prays that all sinful 
affections may die in them, and all things belonging to the spirit live 
and grow in them, she teaches them daily to proceed in all virtue and 
godliness, and to pray that God would so cleanse the thoughts of their 
hearts that they may perfectly love him and worthily magnify his holy 
name. With no attainment short of perfection, does the Church teach 
us to rest satisfied. From all sin we pray to be delivered, for grace to 
discharge all duties, we implore our heavenly Father, beseeching him to 
grant that we may lead a sober, righteous and godly life.” 





THE FAITHFUL MINISTER. 
From the “ Banner of the Cross.” 


We suppose him not brought up by hand only in his own country stu- 
dies, but that he hath sucked of his mother university, and thoroughly 
learned the arts; not as that saint, who is said to have spoken as soon 
as he was born, doth he preach as soon as he is matriculated. Conceive 
him now a graduate in arts, and entered into orders, according to the 
solemn form of the Church of England, and presented by some patron 
to a pastoral charge or place equivalent, and then let us see how well he 
dischargeth his office. 

He endeavors to get the general love and good will of his parish. This 
he doth not so much to make a benefit of them as a benefit for them, 
that his ministry may be more effectual, otherwise he may preach his 
own heart out, before he preacheth any thing into theirs. The good 
conceit of the physician is half a cure, and his practice will scarce be 
happy where his person is hated: yet he humours them not in his doc- 
trine to get their love, for such a spaniel is worse than a dumb dog. He 
shall sooner get their good will by walking uprightly than by crouching 
and creeping. If pious living and painful labouring in his calling will 
not win their affections, he counts it gain to lose them. He is 
strict in ordering his conversation. As for those who cleanse blurs 
with blotted fingers, they make it the worse. It was said of 
one who preached very well, and lived very ill. ‘‘ That when be 
was out of tha pulpit, it was pity he should ever go into it; and when 

he was in the pulpit, it was pity he should ever come out ;” but our min- 
ister lives sermons; and yet 1 deny not but dissolute men, like unskilful, 
horsemen, which open a gate on the wrong side, may, by the virtue of 
their office, open heaven for others and shut themselves out. 

His behaviour towards his people is grave and courteous, not too aus- 
tere and retired, which is laid to the charge of good Mr. Hooper, the 
martyr, that his rigidness frighted people from consulting with him. 
“ Let. your light,” saith Christ, ‘‘shine before men; whereas over- 
reservedness makes .the brightest virtue burn dim. Especially he 
detesteth affected gravity (which is rather on men than in them) whereby 
some belie their register-book, antedate their age to seem far older,than 
they are, and plait and set their brows itt an affected sadhess; whepeas 
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St. Anthony, the monk, might have been known among hundreds of his 
order by his cheerful face, he having ever (though a must mortified man) 
a merry countenance. 

He doth not clash God's ordinances together about precedency, not 
making odious comparisons betwixt prayer and preaching, preaching 
and catechising, public prayer and private, premeditate prayer and ex- 
temporary. When at the taking of New Carthage in Spain, two soldiers 
contended about the mural crown (due to him who first climbed the 
walls,) so that the whole army was thereupon in danger of division. 
Scipio, the general, said, he knew that they both got up the wall toge- 
ther, and so gave the scaling crown to them both. Thus our minister 
compounds all controversies betwixt God’s ordinances by praising them 
all, practising them all, and thanking God for them all. He counts the 
reading of common prayers to prepare him the better for preaching; 
and, as one said, if he did first toll the bell on one side, it made him after- 
wards ring out the better in his sermons. 

He catefully catechiseth his people in the elements of religion, except 
he hath (a rare thing) a flock without lambs, all of old sheep; and yet 
even Luther did not scorn to profess himself discipulum catechismi, a 
scholar of the catechism. By this catechising the Gospel first got 
ground of popery ; and let not our religion, now grown rich, be ashamed 
of that which first gave it credit and set it up, lest the Jesuits beat us at 
our own weapon. Through the want of this catechising, many which 
are well skilled in some dark out-corners of divinity, have lost them- 
selves in the beaten road thereof. 

He will not offer to God of that which costs him nothing, but takes 
pains aforehand for his sermons. Demosthenes never made any oration 
on the sudden ; yea, being called upon, he never rose up tospeak ex- 
- cept he had well studied the matter; and he was wont to say, “ That 
he shewed how he honoured and reverenced the people of Athens, be- 
cause he was careful what he spoke unto them.” Indeed, if our minister 
be surprised with a sudden occasion, he counts himself rather to be 
excused than commended, if premeditating only the bones of his sermon 
he clothes it with flesh extemporary. As for those whose long custom 
hath made preaching their nature, that they can discourse sermons with- 
out study, he accounts their examples rather to be admired than imitated. 

Having brought his sermon into his head, he labours to bring it into 
his heart, before he preaches it to his people. Surely that preaching 
which comes from the soul most works on the soul. Some have ques- 
tioned ventriloquism, when men strangely speak out of their bellies, 
whether it can be done lawfully or no; might I coin the word cordiloquy, 
when men draw the doctrines out of their hearts, surely all would count 
this lawful and commendable. 

He chiefly reproves the reigning sins of the time and place he lives in. 
We may observe that our Saviour never inveighed against idolatry, 
usury, Sabbath-breaking, amongst the Jews—not that these were not 
sins, but they were not practised so much in that age, wherein wicked- 
ness. was spun with a finer thread,—-and therefore Christ priocipelly 
beat the drift of his preaching against spiritual pride, hypocrisy, an 
traditions, then predominant amungst the, people. _Also, our minister 
confuteth no old heresies which time hath confuted, nor troubles his 
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itory with such strange, hideous cases ofsconscience, that it is more 
hard to find the case than the resolution. In public reproving of sin, he 
ever whips the vice, and spares the person. : 
~ He doth not only move the bread of life, and toss it up and down in 
generalities, but also breaks it into particular directions, drawing it down 
to cases of conscience, that-a man may be warranted in his particular 
actions, whether they be lawful or not: and he teaches people their 
lawful liberty, as well as their restraints and prohibitions, for amongst 
men it is as ill taken to turn back favorus as to disobey commands, 

The places of Scripture he quotes are pregnant and pertinent. As 
for heaping up of many quotations, it smacks of a vain ostentation of 
memory; besides, it is as impossible that the hearer should profitably 
retain them all, as that the preacher hath seriously perused them all ;— 
yea, whilst the auditors stop their attention, and stoop down to gather an 
impertinent quotation, the sermon runs on, and they lose more substantial] 
matter. 

His similes and illustrations are always familiar, never contemptible, 
Indeed, reasons are the pillars of the fabric of a sermon, but similitudes 
are the windows which give the best light. He avoids such stories 
whose mention may suggest bad thoughts to the auditors; and will not 
use a light comparison to make thereof a grave application, for fear lest 
his poison go farther than his antidote. © 

He provideth not only wholesome but plentiful food for his people, 
Almost incredible was the painfulness of Baronius, the compiler of the 
voluminous annals of the Church, who for thirty years together preached 
three or four times a-week to the people. As for our minister, he pre- 
ferreth rather to entertain his people with wholesome cold meat which 
was on the table before, than with that which is hot from the spit, raw 
and half roasted ; yet in repetition of the same sermon, every addition 
hath a new addition, if not of new matter, of new affections: “‘ Of whom,” 
saith St. Paul, ‘we have told you often, and now we tell you weeping.” 

He makes not that wearisome which should ever be welcome; where- 
fore his sermons are of an ordinary length, except on an extraordinary 
occasion.. Whata gift had John Haselbach, professor at Vienna, in te- 
diousness, who being to expound the prophet Isaiah to his auditors, read 
twenty-one years on the first chapter, and yet finished it not ? 

He counts the success of his ministry the greatest preferment; yet 
herein God hath humbled many painful pastors in making them to be 
clouds to rain, not over Arabia the Happy, but over the Stony or Desert, 
Yet such pastors may comfort themselves, that great is their reward with 
God in heaven, who measures it not by their success, but endeavours ; 
besides, though they see not, their people may feel benefit by their mins 
istry: yea, the preaching of the word in some places is like the planting 
of woods, where, though no profit is received for twenty years together, 
it comes afterwards. And grant that God honours thee not to build his 
temple in thy parish, yet thou mayest with David provide metal and ma- 
terials for Solomon thy successor to build it with. 

To sick folks he comes sometimes before he is sent for, as counting 
his vocation a sufficient calling. None of his flock shall want the. ex- 
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cially, he endeavours that Janus’s temple be shut in the whole parish, 
and that all be made friends. 

He is never plaintiff in any suit but to be right’s defendant. If his 
dues be detained from him, he grieves more for his parishioners’ bad 
conscience than his own damage. He had rather suffer ten times in his 
profit than once in his title, where not only his person but posterity is 
wronged ; and then he proceeds fairly and speedily to a trial, that he 
may not vex and weary others, but right himself. During his suit he 
neither breaks off nor slacks offices of courtesy to his adversary: yea, 
though he loseth his suit, he will not also lose his charity. Chiefly he is 
respectful to his patron, that as he presented him freely to his living, so 
he constantly presents his patron in his prayers to God. 

He is moderate in his tenets and opinions. Not that he gilds over 
lJukewarmness in matters of moment with the title of discretion, but 
withal he is careful not to entitle violence in indifferent and in concern- 
ing matters to be zeal. Indeed, men of extraordinary tallness (though 
otherwise little deserving) are made porters to lords, and those of unu- 
sual litileness are made ladies’ dwarfs, whilst men of moderate stature 
may want masters; thus many notorious for extremities may find ta- 
vourers to prefer them, whilst moderate men in the middle truth may 
want any to advance them ; but what saith the apostle? “If in this life 
only we had hope, we are of all men the most miserable.” 

He is sociable, and willing to do any courtesy for his neighbour min- 
isters; he willingly communicates his knowledge unto them. Surely 
the gifts and graces of Christians lay in common, till base envy made the 
first enclosure. He neither slighteth his inferiors, nor repineth at those 
who in parts and credit are above him. He loveth the company of his 
neighbor ministers. Sure as ambergris is nothing so sweet in itself as 
when it is compounded with other things; so both godly and learned 
- men are gainers by communicating themse]ves to their neighbours. 

He is careful in the discreet ordering of his own family. A good 
minister and a gbod father may well agree together, When a certain 
Frenchman came to visit Melancthon, he found him in his study with 
one hand dandling his child in the swaddling-clouts, and in the other 
hand holding a book and reading it. Our minister, also, is as hospitable 
as his estate will permit, and makes every alms two by his cheerful giv- 
ing it. He loveth also to live in a well-repaired house, that he may 
serve God therein more cheerfully. A clergyman who built his house 
from the ground, wrote in it this counsel to his successor : 


If thou dost find a house built to thy mind 

i Without thy cost, 

Serve thou the more God and the poor, 
My labour is not lost. 


Lying on his deathbed, he bequeaths to each of his parishioners his 
precepts and examples for a legacy; and they in requital erect. every 
one a monument for him in their hearts. He is so far from that base 
jealousy that his memory should be outshined by abrighter successor, 
and from that wicked desire that his people may find his worth by the 
worthlessness of him that succeeds, that he doth heartily pray to God to 
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pevvide them a better pastor after his decease. As for outward estate, 
commonly lives in too bare pasture to die fat; it is well if he hath 
gathered any flesh being more in blessing than bulk.—Dr. Thos, Fuller. 





INSTRUCTION OF SERVANTS. 
From the Farmers’ Register. 


I was invited to attend with the family the service in the negroes’ 
chapel, which Mr. Collins has erected for the use of his slaves. A cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Church resides here, principally for the purpose 
of imparting religious instruction to the slaves, but who also officiates at 
the Church in the neighbourhood. The clergyman being engaged 
abroad, as always at the forenoon service, his place was supplied by 
another member of the family, who is licensed as a lay reader, and is 
also a candidate for the ministry, -The service was according to the 
Episcopal form; and never on any other occasion has it appeared to me 
more impressive. Inthe evering, the congregation again assembled for 
a still more solemn service. The black audience was much larger than 
before, but still composed only of slaves belonging to this and the ad- 
joining farm. The Bishop of North-Carolina was a visiter of the family, 
and his presence, I presume, had induced this appointment for adminis- 
tering the sacrament. He was present in his Episcopal robes, and after 
the ordinary service, performed by the resident clergyman, the Bishop 
delivered an address on the service about to be performed, equally and 
admirably suited tothe dignity of the subject, and to the bumble powers 
of comprehension of the greater number of his hearers. The officiating 
priest then administered the sacrament to all the communicants present, 
including the Bishop, the master, and several of his family, and about 
thirty of the slaves. It was the first time that I had ever been an atten- 
tive witness to the performance of this solemn ceremony, of course I am 
altogether unworthy to appreciate it, and unfitted even to describe it. 
But never have [ elsewhere been so strongly impressed by any religious 
service, or by any pulpit eloquence, as by the unostentatious ceremonial 
of this humble house of worship. Nor have I ever before had so for- 
cibly urged upon my understanding and sense of duty, what we owe for 
affording the means of religious instruction to our slaves, and the high 
importance, and the excellent effects as here proved, of such instruction. 

y is it that, by the many who have undertaken the sacred duties 
of preaching the Gospel, and labouring for the salvation of souls, so few 
and such feeble efforts have been made to give religious instruction to 
our slaves? The excuse which I have heard made in answer to this 
question is, that the owners of slaves might probably view any such 
efforts with suspicion, or perhaps meet them with hostility. As a slave- 
holder, and oné professing to know something of my fellow slave-hold- 
ers, I pronounce that there is no ground for such an opinion or excuse. 
The assertion of the existence of any such general or considerable op 
sition, shews either gross ignorance, or otherwise is a foul slander, for 
which there is nota semblance of foundation. And even if there were 
some few narrow-minded slave-holders who would object to such advan- » 
tages being offered to their slaves, is that any reason or excuse, for one 
who assumes to be a minister and messenger of God, to withhold his in- 
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structions from those slaves whose masters would receive them with wel- 
come and thankfulness ? 

Itis a fact universally admitted, and deplored by all considerate per- 
sons, whether Christians or not, that throughout lower Virginia, the 
ministers of the Gospel, of all denominations, are very few, and their 
usual congregations, or number of hearers, very small, Still there are 
many such persons who are passing their lives and complying, as they 
think, with their holy calling and vows, in regularly preaching once a 
week to a few dozens of hearers, Yet if these preachers deemed it 
their duty to labour as much for the salvation of blacks as of whites, 
there is scarcely one of them so situated that he could not easily find 
hundreds to instruct, who, unless so sought and invited, will perhaps. 
never hear his voice and certainly not profit by his ordinary and public 
ministerial services. Nay, there is scarcely one of these country min- 
isters who at his very place of residence, or temporary sojourn, could 
not assemble an audience of slaves belonging to the farm, of greater 
number than he usually can collect of whites from all the neighbourhood. 
And if any true zeal were felt and manifested for so excellent an object, 
ministers would find very many slave-holders, and even irreligious 
slave-holders, who would not only permit the performance of these truly 
apostolic labours, but would rejoice to have them performed, and (what _ 
I fear is more to the purpose,) would also be willing to pay for the per- 
formance. — 


ON TITHES. 
From the Colonial Churchman. 


Many of the Primitive Fathers were intimately acquainted with the 
Apostles, and must, therefore, have known their opinion on this and 
many other matters, better than ourselves. Nowit is»well known that 
many of the Fathers considered tithes as God’s property, and this was 
the reason why all the primitive Churches have been supported in this 
way, even down to our own days, in the nations of Europe. The pro- 
prietors of the soil were convinced of their obligation to obey the Laws 
of Moses in this respect, and from the King to the lowest lord of the 
land, they all agreed, and made it the law of the land as well as of the 
Bible, that “all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, or 
of the fruit of the tree, should be holy unto the Lord.” 

A learned and pious clerical friend at home, in a letter to me full of 
brotherly and useful suggestions, writes as follows:—“ lt was the opi- 
nion of many of the Fathers, that God expects every man to dedicate to 
his service at least one-tenth of his income. Unless we do so we rob 
God, and do not enjoy our property with a clear conscience. And this 
rule applies to the poorest as well as the richest. Every one should 
be taught to set apart immediately a tenth of all that he receives, whe- 
ther money, goods, or produce. Itis well to carry out this plan so far 
as to tithe ourselves with equal care and promptitude, whether we re- 
ceive a sixpence or a thousand pounds. The money may be put intoa 
separate purse, to be called God's purse; and out of this we are to take 
‘whenever we bestow alms, or contribute to religious purposes, or buy 
religious books to give away, &c. One advantage of this plan is, that 
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when we give out of God’s purse, we shall not feel as if we were giving 
our own property, and so we shall escape the danger of self-righteous- 
ness or self-praise in our alms-deeds. Another advantage is, that when 
the practice becomes general, the Church will never want means for any 
of her purposes, whether to support the clergy, to build and repair, and 
furnish Churches, to maintain schools, to feed the sick snd aged, &c, 
Those whose hearts are liberal, and who can afford it, may add as much 
more as they please to the tenth, as a free-will offering to the Lord ;— 
they may give two tenths, or three-tenths, &c.; and we ought to preach 
that such free will offerings are very acceptable to God, and will be 
surely rewarded, for “ he who soweth little shall reap little, and he who 
soweth much, shal] reap much.”” As we can hardly expect many grown- 
up persons to adopt, late in life, this yrecticn of tithing and dedicating 
their income, let us urge it on our children, whose tender minds are more 
easily wrought on; also upon religious parents, recommending them to 
train their chiidren in the habit of setting apart a tenth for God, by 
teaching them to begin with the first sixpence they receive orearn. We 
ought to explain from the pulp that tithes are expected by Godas a 
continual acknowledgment to Him that all our property belongs to Him, 
and is enjoyed as a loan from Him.” 


ON BEING IN DEBT. 


To be out of debt is accounted a part of happiness. Debt haunts the 
mind; a conversation about justice troubles it; the sight of a creditor 
fills it with confusion; even the sanctuary is not a place of refuge. The 
borrower is servant to the lender. A life at another man’s table is not to 
be accounted for a life. It is mean to flatter the rich. It is humiliating 
to be the object of pity. To be the slave of unattainable desires is to 
be despicable and wretched. Independence, so essential to the virtues 
and pleasures of a man—independence can only be maintained by set- 
ting bounds to your desires, and owing no man any thing. A habit of 
boundless expense undermines and destroys the virtues in a mind where 
they seemed to dwell. It becomes difficult, and at last impossible to 
pay punctually. 

hen a man of sensibility thinks of the low rate at which his word 
must henceforth pass, he is little in his own eyes ; but difficulties prompt 
him to wrong his creditors without a blush. How desolate and woeful 
does the mind appear, now that the fence of truth is broken down !— 
Friendship is next dissolved. 

He felt it once; he now insinuates himself by means of sentiments 
and professions which were once sincere. He seizes the moment of un- 
suspecting affection to ensnare the friends of his youth, borrowing mo- 
ney which they must hereafter answer for, At this rate he sells the 
virtuous pleasures of loving and being loved. He swallows up the pro- 
vision of aged parents, and the portion of sisters and brethren. The 
loss of truth is followed by the loss of humanity. His calls are still im- 
portunate, he proceeds to fraud, and walks on precipices. Ingenuity, 
which, in a better cause, might have illustrated his name, is exerted to 
evade the law, to deceive the world, to cover poverty with the ap 
ance of wealth—to sow unobserved the seeds of fraud.—Dr. C. iY 





















Articles of our Church—-On Prayer. 


ARTICLES OF OUR CHURCH NOT CALVINISTIC. 
FROM A LATE WRITER. 


“That they were not originally conformed to the views of Calvin, 
must be apparent to every one who takes the trouble to compare them, 
at any stage of their history. In fact, the two leading peculiarities of 
Calvinism, the doctrine of a limited atonement, and partial redemption ; 
and the doctrine of a decree of reprobation against the impenitent, were 
neither of them ever in the Articles of the Episcopal Church. Besides, 
the doctrines of Calvin had not been fully matured and set forth, when 
the thirty-nine articles were originally published. These were pub- 
lished in 1552, whereas, the institutes of Calvin, which contain a full 
developement of his doctrines, did not receive their present form until 
six years after.” 


ON PRAYER. 


“ Prayer is, or ought to be, the continual exercise of our life, for it is 
to our souls what meat and drink are to our bodies—their repast, their 
support, their nourishment. Prayer is the great universal instrument 
by which we draw down blessings from above, and obtain possession of 
whatever we want. Prayer is our defence and preservation against sin 
and temptation. It is the security of our virtue, and the especial means 
to advance it. Prayer is the wing of our souls, whereby we raise our- 
selves above this lower world to the God above, with whom while we 
therein converse, we become more and more transformed into his nature. 
Whatever anticipations of heaven there be here upon earth, whatever 
foretastes we Christians have in these budies of the happiness of eter- 
nity, they are all brought about by the means of prayer.” “ Prayer 
may be considered as the root from which all religious and moral 
duties derive their nourishment, and those who do not pray can 
have no religion. It is impossible, says Archbishop Sharp, for any man 
to be gond who lives without constant prayer; whoever is good at the 
present, yet if he disuse himself in this point, he will not long continue 
good. Whoever makes a conscience of praying frequently and heartily, 
and continues to do so, though he cannot at present be said to bea good 
man, yet it is impossible for him long to continue bad. He will certainly 
at last get the victory over his lusts and evil habits. It does not invali- 
date this assertion to say, that, in this case great numbers have no reli- 
gion. So much the greater pity. They may have some virtue, be 
moral and useful members of society ; but what idea can be formed of 
religion without prayer? To forget God is the character of the worst 
man in Scripture. “It is impossible,” says ajudicious writer, ‘that a 
man should be good who neglects secret prayer, and next to impossible 
that he should ever become so. The neglect of prayer shows that he 
has no right notions of God, no sense of his presence, no hearty desires 
of his mercy, no solid hope of his favor.” It is mach to be wished, 
therefore, that those who have hitherto neglected daily to remember God 
in prayer, would finally resolve no longer to neglect so important a duty. 
And the only sure way to keep up devotion, both im secret and in a 
family, is to fix for that end the most convenient hours, both morning and 
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evening, and resolutely. to observe them. When the times of prayer 
are thus settled, says Bishop Gibson, it will be accounted a part of the 
business of the day, and as the neglect of it occasions an habitual forget- 
fulness of God, and the things of another life, so the daily practice of it 
(if it is not suffered to dwindle into a mere lifeless form) keeps up in 
families a face and spirit of religion, and is the best means that fathers, 
mothers, masters, and mistresses can use, to preserve in themselves, their 
children and servants, such a religious and heavenly frame of mind as 
becomes a society of Christians, ‘“ The daily exercise of devotion,” 
, says the same Bishop, in his little treatise on the sinfulness of profaning 
the Lord’s day, ‘‘keeps the soul in an habitual preparation to move to 
wards heaven, and by this exercise the thoughts are more easily disen- 
tangled from our worldly cares and diversions, and more readily framed 
to attend the wish at the proper seasons of devotions, whether in public 
or in private.” 

‘Tt cannot be supposed, that persons who use forms of prayer, are 
under the necessity of confining themselves to every expression and sen- 
timent inthem. Any words or sentiments may be added, omitted, or 
changed, as they see occasion, to suit their present state, their own 
judgment of things and their circumstances, For it can never be ex- 
pected that the same method or form of private prayer should suit all 
persons, or even the same persons at all times. It is impossible that a 
serious Christian can present to God in secret prayer all his wants, all 
his sorrows, all his dearest and most important concerns, in a few gene- 


ral sentences, precomposed by another.” 


698 
POETRY. 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
LINES, 
WRITTEN AFTER MY BIRTHDAY, 1837. 
L 


Another circling year has roll’d 
It's shadow o’er my head; 

Another span, thus time hath told, 
Of y outh’s brief morn has fled : 

Though I but verge toward manhood’s hour, 
Yet bitter—bitter blows, 

Have bow’d my spirit ‘neath their power, 
And made me wish repose— 

I would not with the cold world live, 

I seek that rest which Christ can give. 


Il. 


Saviour! thy work be rest for me; 
And let the shatter’d power 
Which wild emotion’s left, to thee 
Be given, from this hour, 
Let me begin another year, 
(Which I may never end)— 
With faith, and penitential fear 
Thy thee ; Sener ee 
irit to my heart, 
May tose and serve thee, "till I die! 


VoL, xv11.—1 
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"ON PRAYER. 
SEEECTED: 


Lord, when we bend before thy throne, 
And our confessions pour, 

Teach us to feel the sins we own, 
And shun what we deplore. 


Our contrite feelings pitying see, 
And penitence impart ; 
And may a bright’ning ray from thee 
Beam peace upon the heart. 


When we our wants disclose in prayer, 

_. May we our wills resign ; 

And nota thought our bosoms share, 
But what is wholly thine. 


Let faith each meek petition fill, 
And waft it to the skies; 

And teach us that ’tis wisdom still 
That grants it or denies. 


ro 0 OM GIG re —$ 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Convention of the Diocese of South-Carolina.—The annual meeting 
was held February 12—15 inclusive. Divine service was had, a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Rector of All Saints, Waccamaw ; and the Lord’s 
supper administered on the first day of the meeting. The Rev. P. T. 
Gervais was elected President, and the Rev. W. W. Spear, Secretary. 
In conformity to a resolution, that Thursday should be observed as a day 
of fasting, humiliation and prayer, in reference to the bereaved state of 
the diocese, the Ash-Wednesday service was used in the morning of 
that day. On Friday, after the use of some collects by the President, 
and “silence kept for a space” to allow of secret prayer, the Convention 
proceeded to ballot for a Bishop, and the Rev. C. E. Gadsden was 
elected. After tendering his acknowledgments to the Convention, he 
requested the clergy to meet him after the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion, and stated that his reply must be delayed till the morrow. On 
Saturday, a letter was read from the Rev. C. E. Gadsden, consenting 
that his name should be passed to the Standing Committees and to the 
Bishops for their consideration, as the Bishop proposed for this Diocese. 
Several alterations of the Constitution were proposed,some by a Commit- 
ttee raised last year, to review that instrument, and some by individuals. 
They of course lay over for the action of the next Convention. Further 
particulars will be given when the Journal is printed. 


Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church.—The “ Spirit 
of Missions,” for February, contains the correspondence of 15 Domestic 
and 2 Foreign Missionaries. The Missionary at Memphis, (Tenn.) has the 
following among other wise and interesting remarks and statements. “The 
greater portion, the mass, of the adult population in this region of our 
country, have never received this rite of confirmation from any hands, and 
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are in this respect in a state entirely unchristianized. Out of the Church, 

the ordinance is generally disparaged, (except by anti-pcedo-baptists,) 
on the ground that when what they call “ regeneration” has not taken 

place, it is improper; and that for those who are “ regenerated” it is 

useless. Being» regarded simply as a positive institution, without any 

known efficacy or object, the rite has fallen by a natural consequence 

into comparative desuetude.” * * “The general sentiment of the 

community in regard to the Church, has undergone a favorable change, 

still increasing under the operation of the only process by which adverse 
prejudices can be reached, and without which, indeed, they are neces- 

sarily flattered and fostered: I mean the honest exposure and open 

maintenance of Catholic doctrine and principles.” The Missionary in 

Maine, reports that he has officiated generally “on the prominent holy 
days of the Church on the morning of each,” _The Missionary at Madi- 

son, Wisconsin, remarks: “It grieves mé much, to have so many of 
my congregation stand up or kneel like dumb people; for having no 

prayer books, they cannot join in the services with their voices, though 
they may with their hearts. And it grieves me more, when any apply 
for a prayer book and I have none to give. If books could be sent, I 
am sure that some would be both able and willing to pay for them, and 
to others they might be given: so that all could be provided, and the 
avails, if any, returned to the Prayer Book Society.” The acknowl- 
edgements for the month are, for Domestie Missions, $1,560 ; of which, 
fromSoath-Carolina, $319. For Foreign Missions, $1,722; from 
South-Carolina, $20. We regret to notice the large disproportion be- 
tween the receipts and disbursements for the last eight months, the 
former being only $10,261—while the latter were $21,377. ‘“ The 
Spirit of Missions” for March, contains the correspondence of nineteen 
Domestic Missionaries in seven States, and of the foreign Missionary at 
Athens—also a more than usual quantity of miscellaneous matter. We 
regret to notice the returns to the Treasury are so small, viz: For Do- 
mestic Missions, $2,419, of which $491 from South-Carolina; for 
Foreign, $1,845, from South-Carolina, $119. The. disbursements for 
Domestic Missions during eight months, were $23,322, and the receipts 
only $12,680. For foreign, the receipts $11,445—the disbursements 
not given. The Missionary at Athens, recommends the standard works 
of another denomination of Christians. Did he recollect that our 
Church has its own standard books, written by its own members, and 
not only unexceptionable, but full, not for accommodation sake, keeping 
out of view doctrines and usages which he must deem important ? 

Missionary Lecture at St. Stephen’s for March.—It was delivered on 
the 19th. The subject was, as we understand, the conversion of the 
Jews, and the amount collected, the weather being very inclement, was 
only about $3. 

Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
South-Carolina.—F rom the thirtieth annual report, than which no better 
evidence of the excellency of the Society could be afforded, we extract 
as follows :—“ It was instituted in 1810. A subscription was immedi- 

ately opened, and is said to have attracted a good deal of attention in 
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this city. In a short time a very respectable number of subscribers was 
obtained, and in the year 1812, the Board found themselves enabled to 
place $500 at the disposal of the Bishop for missionary purposes. From 
that time to the year 1819, the amount was gradually increased, when 
$1200 was voted for the same purposes, and there was due to the com- 
mon fund from the permanent fund $2100. At the close of the year 
$200 were added’to the disbursements. In 1817, One missionary was 
employed for three months at $400, to visit and officiate at several sta- 
tions. In 1821, appropriations were made to the amount of $1400, 
shewing that in the mean time the Society must have been steadily and 
diligently pursuing its missionary operations. The common fund, for 
the year, amounted to $2060. From 1826 to the present time, the mis- 
sionary appropriations have varied from $1,500 to $2,520, and the 
Society now supplies or contributes to the support of nine missionaries.” 
* * “The permanent fund is as necessary to the stability of the So- 
ciety, as the root is to the Support and vigor of the tree ; and the com- 
mon fund, spreading far and wide over the State its life-bearing branches, 
may almost without a figure be represented as catching the favor of God’s 
blessing, as it falls in refreshing dews, upon a plant which must be beau- 
tiful in his eyes.” The Rev. Mr. Wallace reports ;—* I entered upon 
this duty the 15th of April last, since which time I have travelled in the 
service of the Society more than two thousand, two hundred miles, bap-~ 
tized seventeen white children, and held divine service and preached 
one-hundred and two times, at the following places, included in the mis- 
sion, besides occasional services in Columbia and Charleston, and ser- 
vices for negroes on plantations.” ‘“* About seven dozen Prayer Books 


have been given away or sold, and 1,500 Tracts distributed.” 


Free Schools.—The comparative inefficiency of the Free School sys- 
tem in all the States is admitted—the neglect, under this system, of the 
most important branch of education—that which relates to conscience 
and the immortal principle, is so deeply felt, that almost all denomina- 
tions of Christians are instituting schools, in which the moral nature, and 
not exclusively or chiefly the physical and intellectual nature, will have 
its claim of paramount importance duly regarded. We have long thought 
that a division of the education fund, under rules devised by the wisdom 
of the Legislature, among the different denomination of Christians, is the 
best plan that could possibly be devised, and are rejoiced therefore to 
find it seriously proposed in a periodical, oer, ORY for its sound and 
practical views of men and things. Tothe “ Utica Gospel Messenger” 
we are indebted for the following remarks ;— 

* Parochial Schools,—The Editors of the Sunday School Visitor are 
undoubtedly right in their position, that it should be an object of deep 
concern to have attached to every parish, where it can be done—and it 
can be done in more places than at first may be thought—a school for 
the youth of the congregation, so under the inspection of the clergyman 
and the parents, that they may be able to see, and know that relsgious 
instruction is combined with literary. There is now a very imperative 
call for attention to this subject. ‘The present Common School system 
of this State is now pretty generally admitted to be a very defective one, 
Jn the application of remedies there will be required great wisdom and 
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discernment, The funds for this purpose are immense and growing. 
They must be for weal or for woe. Keep them from political sats 
ments and sectarian strifes. This is the first step. The fund of some 
millions is not, thatwe can see, producing the good it ought. Why, we 
will not at present attempt to show. Among various suggestions we 
will venture a few, and among them the following. 3, Why not allow 
any religious society, having erected a suitable building and given proof 
of having a duly qualified teacher to enjoy such share of the fund as 
would fall to its number of children. 2. How could a portion of the 
funds be better employed than in the preparation of teachers, male and 
female, at suitable seminaries to be designated for that purpose? 3. Let’ 
the competency of the teachers be tested by the inspectors as at present, 
and let such inspectors be competent to decide whether a sentence is 
pure English before it is ‘subjected to the rules of syntax. 4. Having 
thus settled the question of competency, let the school and its teacher 
be under such parochial supervision as shall be deemed proper, under 
rules established by the ecclesiastical body to which the parish belongs. 
In some such way as this, there would be’a wholesome competition for a 
character for order, discipline, and improvement, and the collisions of 
sectarianism would not be seen. The number of pupils would at once 
settle the question of the amount of money belonging to the school. 
These are some of our thoughts on the subject, a subject of immense 
moment to the people of this State, and one to which every one should 
look who cares for the generations following. 


Stated times of Ordination——One of our Bishops has appointed a 


Wednesday, in this month, for an Ordination, and one of our cotempo- 
raries speaks of it as one of the stated times for that sacred purpose. But 
according,to the XXth Canon, Sundays are exclusively the stated times, 
that is, the four Sundays in the year following the Ember weeks. We 
hope the practice will be introduced generally of ordaining at the stated 
times, as the rubric provides for the use of the prayer in behalf of those 
**to be admitted to holy orders,” only in such cases, and not when they 
are ordained at any other time. 

Chanting.—In a cotemporary paper, we read “the service on the 
“evening of , was commenced by singing the sentence “ I 
will arise, &c.” As the rubric says the minister shall begin the eve- 
ning prayer ‘‘ by reading one or more of the following sentences,” we 
think there must be some mistake in the above quotation. Perhaps 
“ before evening prayer,” that is before beginning the service, there was 
chanting or singing, not that the singing “ I will arise, &c.” was substi- 
tuted for the minister’s reading that or one of the other sentences, 


Methodism and the Church of England.—At the centennial anniver- 
sary of Methodism recently celebrated in Dublin, the Rev. Adam Ave- 
rell, President of the Conference, and the oldest Methodist preacher in 
Ireland, delivered an address of which the following is an extract: 

“In now celebrating the centenary they were thankful to Almighty 
God for continuing it for one hundred years, They had a fair prospect 
before them, for this was only the beginning of Methodism, He humbly 
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trusted that they would never separate from the Churchof England. From 
the prospects which he saw before him, he hoped»that Primitive Me- 
thodism would soon extend through every part of the world, and that 
while it extended it would be closely united to the Church of England; and 
that they and the Church would continue one body. Let them be the 
humble servants of the clergy—let them continue to live in the pure 
principles of the Church, and jointly labor to carry the word of the Lord 
every where among the people, until all were united as one people be- 
fore God.” 

** You have had,” said another speaker, “a hundred years trial of the 
Church—for one hundred long years you have gone together in close 
companionship. I want to know to-night, are you tired of the Union 1+ 
(hear, hear.) I want to know will you as a body—lI speak not of indi- 
viduals—but will the Primitives as a body ever leave the Church ? (No, 
no, and cheers.) I am sure you will not. The body so nobly repre- 
sented here will not. The aspect of the assembly though you had given 
me no audible assurance, might. have satisfied me.” The learned Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the commentator, though a minister among a dissenting 
denomination, in his note on i. Tim. iii. 1. expressly says, “* Episcopacy 
in the Church of God is of divine appointment, and should be maintain- 
ed and respected :”—and again, in his note on the thirteenth verse of 
the same chapter, ‘‘deacon, presbyter, and bishop, existed in the apos- 
tolic Church, and may therefore be considered of divine origin.” It is 
due to his memory to say, that, although his practice may seem to have 
been inconsistent with such admissions, he considered himself as simply 
a lay preacher; in his own words, ‘“ without orders, and without pre- 
tending to orders.”” He has told us that peculiar family considerations 
alone prevented his entering the ministry of the established Church ; 
and as the writer has been credibly informed, would never undertake to 
administer the Sacraments; having his own children baptized by cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, in the ministry of which Church one 
or two of his sons are now living.— Banner of the Cross. 


Lord Brougham on National Education.—Lord Brougham has just 
addressed a letter to the Duke of Bedford, in reference to the present 
state of the educational question. The noble and learned lord admits, 
in the first.place, that the friends of education without religion, are com- 
pletely beaten. He gives in his adhesion, in the second place, to a sys- 
tem of national education, of which the clergy of the Church of England 
shall be the directors.—Colonial Churchman. 


The Temperance Pledge-——The following remarks are from Bishop 
Stillingfleet. He makes them in reference to the vow of the nun, but 
they are equally applicable to the abstinence, or temperance vow, as it 
is improperly called. ‘Ithink that vows against things in themselves 
** lawful, prove great snares to the consciences of those who make them; 
for we strangely desire liberty, when we have abridged ourselves of 
“it; and temptations oftimes prove more troublesome upon the account 
“ of such vows. We have one great vow upon us already, viz: our bap- 
“ tismal vow : if we perform that we need not trouble, or perplex ours 
* selvea with others,” 
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Forms of Prayer-—A cotemporary asks: “Did our Lord use them 
‘¢on the Mount, on the sea-shore, on the sea of Galilee, in the house of 
“‘ Mary and Martha, or in the Garden of Gethsemane? Did the Apos- 
“‘ tles when in prison, or did those who were assembled in the house of 
“* Mary, when praying for the deliverance of Peter?” Ireply, the Bible 
does not tell us whether on all these occasions they used forms or not. 
But we know our Lord used forms in the garden, for he prayed “ the 
third time, saying the same words,” and he used forms on the cross 
taken from the Psalms. But if they did use extempore prayer, their 
example would be no rule for us, since the Son of God could make no 
mistake in prayer, and his Apostles being inspired, would of course 
make an unexceptionable prayer. Now if even such extraordinary per- 
sons, sometimes, as is certain, if not always prayed by a form, who will 
say it is not preferable for mankind in general, at least when the prayer 
is an united one, and the leader is acting for others and not for himself 
only ? 

Grace at Meals.—The Jews made it a general rule that) every one 
bless God at their meals, and they adduce this text as divine direction 
on the point: “ When thou hast eaten and art full, thou shalt bless the 
Lord thy God for the good land which he hath given thee.” 


Episcopal Church of Scotland.—We understand it to be in contem- 
plation among members of this Church to deliver, at an early period, a 
series of public lectures in Edinburgh, which shall embrace and illus- 
trate allthe great leading principles connected with the doctrines, dis- 
cipline, worship and government of Episcopacy.—Conservative Journal. 

Sunday Sessions.—We think it a circumstance much to be regretted, 
that the National Legislature should be under a necessity, either real or 
supposed, to do business on Sunday, as was the case at the close of the 
late session. It is a matter deserving higher consideration than will per- 
haps be given to it. We are not prenared to look to human authority 
for the establishment of rules which contravene the laws of heaven, 
according to which, legislation as a work, equally with tilling the earth, 
must be considered as a profanation of that day ; and if the punishments 
inflicted on other nations, for this cause, were so tremendous, as 1ecord- 
ed on the highest authority, we may justly fear a similar condemnation 
of **Him who governs the nations upon earth.” — Banner of the Cross, 


Rail-Roads.—The Legislature of Michigan have passed a law pro- 
hibiting under severe penalties, the running of any car or other vehicle, 
on any public road, on Sunday, unless in cases of emergency, which 
must be certified by some public officer. 


Lord’s Supper.—There may be observed a certain desire of ration- 
alizing the Christian doctrine (on the Lord’s Supper) not only among 
professed Socinians, but among those, who in most points were far re- 
moved from the suspicion of favouring Socinian tenets.— Vauz's Bamp- 
ton Lecture, 1826, 
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Conseeration— Obituary— Calendar. 


“ Consecration gf Christ Church, Savannah.—This Church, bearimg the same name, 

1d by Bishop Dehon, about 25 years since, having n down, and this 

new Church erected on the same site, it was consecrated on Sunday, the 22d March, by 

’ the Rt. Rev. Bishop of North-Carolina—the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Illinois, and the Rev. 

Méssrs. Neufville, (the Rector of the Church) Bartow, Bragge, . Spear, and S. 

Elliott, Jun. being present. The sermon was preached by Bishop Ives from 1] Sam’l. 

2. 30, and the Holy Communion administered by Bishop Chase, who also preached in 

- afterncon—when about twenty persons were admitted to Confirmation by Bishop 
ves. as, ’ 

















Obituary Notice. 


* Died, at Eccleshall Castle, on Wednesday, in the 68th year of his lordship’s 
life, and the 4th of his episcopate, the BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. In common 
with the whole diocese and the country at large, we have to lament the loss of a man of 
varied acquirement, playful wit, profound learning, unbending integrity, and sound 
religion; all accompanied by a benevolence of heart, a candour of mind, and simplicity 
of manner, that were the graces and adornments of his whole nature, He was not a 
mere man of talent, but the impress of genius, “ the light from heaven” was upon him. 

‘ Thus, nothing in him was dry and formal, but living and vigorous. His talk on the 
languages, upon the knowledge of whith his fame so greatly rested, was not that of one 
only well skilled in certain critical details and nice grammatical distinctions, but of one 
who saw into the life and power of the thing, and knew the mind that animated the 
whole body. So, also, when he spoke of history, he seemed like the prophet of that 
t bard in whose noble songs he delighted, to see things past, present, and to come. 
@ appeared to have lived among the great characters and events of antiquity. Ef 
would bring them down and put them before you, and connect them with present 
times ; then “flying forward to the future, and comparing one with the other, give a 
verdict well nigh prophetical.” He was liberal in his politics, and most charitable in 
his religion. But his was a liberality and charity which left his heart unchilled by the 
nipping frosts of lukewarmness and indifference. He truly venerated the constitution 
0 country ;.and deeply loved the Church in whose high places he ruled with am 
honest and true heart, and, amid sickness, and pain, and suffering, served her faithfully 
with all his power. His career has been one of almost unbroken success. In the Une 
versity he bore away the highest classical honors from the hands of most distinguished 
competitors. Pjaced, when he had scarcely reached manhood, at the head of the 
Shrewsbury School, he raised it from the lowest grade of depression to the highest pitch 
of distinction ; sending forth from her venerable. walls an intellectual progeny, who 
have filled both Universities with his and their fame. Laden with the honors flowin 
in upon him, as the fruit of thirty-eight years’ successful labour, he was raised in 1 
to the episcopate. From that moment to his death he has known no day of health, 
scarcely an hour free from suffering. Yet this has been the noblest part of his life. For 
his patient a submission to the hand of God, has been an example to all 
around him; and his indefatigable attention, “to his power, and beyond his power,” to 
the great trust committed to him, combined with the mildness of his manner and the 
fatherliness of his conduct, has gained ahold upon the respect and affection of his 
clergy which will not readily be loosened; and which no common man, amid such 
seclusion as his has necessarily been, could possibly have acquired. This is much to 
re and assuredly it is said most truly. But something as great or greater remains 
behind. It is the patriarchal simplicity and love displayed in that sacred place, where 
was “his own heart’s home,” the bosom of his family ; and the husband and the father 
made the great scholar and distinguished prelate to be forgotten.—Selected for “ The 
Church. 








CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


5. 5th Sunday in Lent. 18. Easter Even. 
12. Sunday before Easter. 19. Easter-Day. 
13. Monday before Easter. Y 20. Monday in Easter- Week. 
14, Tuesday before Easter. ' 21. Tuesday in Easter-Week. 
Se ore Easter. . sa in 
éjore . . Ist Easter. 
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